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This booklet presents teacher-developed units of 
study on the Anerican governoent for eleventh-grade students. The 
materials are Part I of a set of classrooa strategies intended to 
help secondary students exaaine Aaerican history in light of the 
issues identified by the Aaerican Issues Forun. Students analyze the 
U.S. Constitution^ drav cartoons^ examine legislative logs and 
senators' schedules^ interview aeabers of legislative bodies, and 
write suanaries of legislative processes. Data and descriptive 
analyses on a broad range of topics are provided^ as are guestions 
for discussion on each subject. Content includes an exaaination of 
the deaocratic procedure of voting^ a look at the legislative process 
of aaking statute law^ a description of legislative districts and of 
how ^representatives and senators help their constituents^ and 
exaaples of prt^sidential actions taken during a typical two-week 
period. The self-contained aaterials aay be used directly by the 
students and are easily adapted for individualized instruction. 
Additional resource materials on Aaerican governaent are also cited. 
Because the units are in field-test condition^ suggestions for 
jDCdif ications or substitutions are welcoae. (Author/5M) 
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FORPa'ORD 



thi^ set of nodules and succeeding set.s to be nailed during this school 
vcar So K^n Produced in consonance with the progran of the Anerxcan 
>car halt t^icn prouuu Kational Endoracnt for the huaanitie^- 

IhfcL ™iS are ISenL' to provide suggestions for exanining 

The cias>roc»a mfucc^x issues identified bv the natxonal 

seriously disrupting nost teaching programs. 

Tho naterials are ir. fieldtest condition, so that classes and teachers 
„av provide npuJ- concerning learning experiences «hich prove to be .ost 
useful Sone assessment of each strategy used by sone or all of the 
T^uTonts, and suggestions of .odx^fi cat ions or -^f i^^J^"^^,"^^,'^ 
iioiartrent produce a final set of strategxcs whxch wxll carr> the cnciuc^ 
of thr^SLican issues Forun. into the future, as we look beyond the 
Bicentennial year. 

The Evaluation Forra appears on page iv. 

These nodules form Part I of 5 parts for the topic, A l^c^e Perfec^t 
' • Gail F Hubbard, a former tcScher at Ithaca High School, developed 

Development. 

GORHON E. VAN HOOFT, Director 
■ Division of Curriculum Development 
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;.r^-'ir'*'''7; 'l^?^ ^^^""^ ^'---^"J^-y Curriculu:. li..veloj.r.Jnt. 



lly.^ i.:i}iy sruJcnts -.vcrc- involved in u.^ing this nart;rial? 



•.wrv the reading p^^^^ages/statL^ticai naterials/iiraphics uithin the 
cu.<prehc-nsion level of nost of the students usin^ then'' (list hv 

n^rf^piv/"''''"'''*'' ='^^^-^^^«*"->' ^^'^'^ ^^insle ansKer'docs 



;Vere the su-sested questions, and/or the learninsi strategies interestinc 
and helpfu to students in reaching the understandings or dL-reJopSr 
the desired concepts? (list by pages and indicate how satisfactorv 
each was, if a single answer does not apply) 



I'Kasv >uci:e« nuJificatiun.. of thv U-arnina .uratf4ivs to rake- rhen 
riTi- iftYcctivc- for r.orc studt;iit:i. 



* 



Send dv^criprion.-. of Uan.ing strategies, with references to reading 
pa"i.t=^^ etc. . uhich you have found vffective in teaching these .san. 
understand in:*:^ or concept!^. 



Your signature and school identification is optio;,al; we'd like to 
^ive you credit, if we use any of your ideas! 
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TO THE TEACilER 



^.J l.To riVrtt-rt^L-ron-cc... values in .^.rican .ov.rn- 
^I-^tal action, ih. vnpl-sis i. on how the ^^r.cau .cvcrnnent 
acts raihvr thuii cm -^hat jioverr^t-nt Jot^^. 

- , ; - < .If .-iintaiin;J and nav be used directly by the student 

and needs scne process-oriented naterials. 

Except for the first section, nost of the docunents have been printed 
on a s-rn^K pa.t^-so that the "t nay be e.sUy -P-/^ '^J^l^ , 
^ 'hut rhi- naterials nav be usud tvi«.n an entire i.ias» x 
aean> chat ,.j,„f.e po-^sible illustrations are 

rprJt. a.altio„aI oat.Ha,, The .uidc^^^^^^^^ 
ivith U-s^on planning while the docunicnti. ^cr\«. a. 

UJiMonal current and specific documents should be easily adapted to 
K- ti':, -anon Su.v:c"tioL for obtaining government documents are 
This ergani-ation. j,„^re^entative is also a valuable source ot 

a class i^ize set of one of his or her newsletters. 

Ihile thi^ material concentrates on available government documents 

i.crSc°essfuny uZd witjun tho fraDcorl, of tins unit. 

Mo..t schools have «ooa ~f ^y^^^^^;:^]:::; i^^^r 

l^c^ri-loi Into a procos.-orionted unit on sovorn„ont. 



t • 
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'"iMcS'Si' « MO!!: M 

In this and .,uo«.Ji„s s..s„„,rs, j.„u will fl„j th.- follo«i„s nodules: 

"IN COXGRESS .ASSEMBLED...:" A REPffiSEXTATIVE LEGISLi\TURE 

crSS'"'' ^ ""^^ DBJOCR-ATIC PROCEDURE 

SECTIO.V B THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 1H£ PEOPLE 
SECTION C THE LEGISLATOR 

-A PRESIDENT: AN ELECTED EXECUTIVE 

SECTION D THE PRESIDENT - TJIE LAWlAKTR 

?rS;nJ r ^''^ P'^SlDEVr - LEADERS OF ALL/SOME OF THE PEOPLE 
SECTION F THE PRESIDENT - LIMITS ON AUTHORm' 

•THE OOVERNMEX'T": THE GROJHH OF BUREAUCRACY 

SECTION G THE FEDER^XL BUREAUCRACY - PRESIDE-\-riAL DFrTqinv M^i-TMr- 
c.-r-nT/>.. , ^ PROBLEMS 

SECTION I THE FfiDER,\L BUREAUCRACY - THE SECRET AGENCY IN AN OPEN' 

SOCIETY' 

"BY THE CONSENT OF THE STATES..." 

?Smv' i iLr ^^^^^^ - ^'^''''^^ - LO'^'^L RELi\TIONSflIP - TAXATION 
SE^Si: rrnrp'^u' " Z^'S " R^^^ATIONSHIP - THE bGreaUCR^ACY 

bLCTION L THE FEDERi\L - STATE - LOCAL RELATIONSHI-P - THE CITY 



f- 
O 
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Specific Governncnt ^Publications Available: . . 

u .oo« -,at.. voiir check out to the Superintendent of Documents . The 
l°d^ Gorer„S« icSpS ^l;!" pro-paid ord.rs, but they ctarge no p..tagc 

^ero I. one puhUction LVailaMo only f.o. ^•=;^°=P=/rL°Lr'''" 
1.. stUl- to sup. of doc; subscriber S-j-^Sectlon 

. • . Washington, D.C. 202oo 

This publication is Ninety-Fburth/ongress (number changes with each 

Congress) ' . . . 4 ^ VnrV $1-20 

Congressional District Data - Netv York . 

. fdocunent is filled with/census ^^atistic^ organized acc^^^^^^ to 
dongressional District statistics given ^"^l"^f^^^°P"Jf 
Racial and Ethnic Gro^ps, Education, Income, Occupations, Housing; 

/ 

The rco^mlng publications .re Available fro. gXlo™t1rSrtrg"" 

Office 
Washington, C.C. 20402 



nie Congressional Record - House of Representatives ^ 

(prepared for each day Congress is in session) .--^ , 

Tlie Congressional Record - Senate 

(prepared for each day the Senate is m session) 

/ 

Tlie Federal Register ■ . 

(prepa:^.bd for each Federal Government work day) 

The Keeklv/Compilation of Presidential Documents / 
Cpre'iiared each week - published on Monday) 

One ver)^/good (and very large) chart is available. 

Organiition of Federal Executive "Departments and Agencies . .75 

'/ . . 

All Jf these ma€erials can be reproduced without specific permission. 



$ .25 
.25 
.75 
.50 
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OBJECTIVES 
Skill Objectives 



mllZill^^ltl^"^^^^^^ documents, charts, graphs, cartoons, or 
mateaiali. from magazines and newspapers, the student will be able 
to answer questions. TTicse questions are sequenced to check for 
. ' " -.ip^icaUon ""^"^'"^ comprehension to 

. - answering specific questions on materials presented, the 

' , student may be asked to analyse materials. Usually altenlate 

strategies are given for the student who has r-rouble with analysis. 

^' svn^!;V.Jf' package, the student will be asked to 

' ' ^ llnT.T. ""fff^^ls- CGuidancc is given, but the teacher whose 
■ students, uould ha^^e extreme difficulty with organizing materials 

•"^Slit want, to strucvtuTir this section differently.) 

V Content Objectives * 

Given the materials included,- the student will: 

1. .discriminate between 'the outcome goals and the process values. 

2. describe the role of the legislator as constituent representative 
and. as statute lawmaker.- ^ ^ciiLdtive 

3. describe the role of the President as representative of the people 
and as statute and administrative laivmaker. ■ - t i 

4. describe the role of the "Bureaucrat" as a maker of administrative 

. ^ law and as an administrator of statute law and adminis'trative rules. 
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5. identify the process va^lues infvolved in the process of making statute 
laK and m the process of making administrative rules. 

6. discriminate between the process of making statute law and the ' 
process of making administrative ruleS. 

7. identify the value conflict involved ih administering statutes and 
rules m a way to protect process values and gain desired outcomes. 

8. describe the role of the Federal, State, and local gove-pments in 
term of the concurrent power of taxation. ^ 

9. ■ after examining the ^owth of the governmental sector of the 'American 

economy, analyze the value conflict between the needs of citizens 
serviced by the goverTiment and the needs of citi zcns' employed 
by Ihc government . • - , 

10. given three positions on a problem based on local reliance. Federal ' ■ 
assistance, and regional organization, distinguish between the 
positions and create a viable' position on the problem. 

4 
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THE vote: a democratic PROCEDURE 



What is a process value? 

Select one change that each member o£ your high school class would 
like to see in your school or have each member o£ the class select a 
Jarticul^cSange L would like to see. The individual changes do not have 
to be shared with the group as a whole. 

m minute'., each member of the class should make a list of the 
no<;.ih e wavs no holds barred) that the change could be brought about. < 
Sraw a conSnuS on he board and list the methods o£ making change £ro.i. 
?Je n-irpeace?ul to the most violent and disruptive or organxze your o.'n 
list on a continuum drawn on a piece o£ paper. 

Violent ' 

Peaceful 



Legal 



Extra-Legal 



Revolution 



\'ow balance the importance o£ the change you would like with the 
process ySu a^e planning to use to make the change. 'How many o£ the proce- 
dures that you have m'entioned would you actually use to make this particular 
change? 

Examine the diagram below. 



Methods 
Used to 
Make Change 



Good 


Good 


Changes 


Process 


Outcome 


Itself 


Bad 


Bad 




Process 


Outcome 





What is a good or bad process? What is a good or bad outcome? 
wnar ib a i,uuu ^ , \.u^^^ tr^vmc Hifferentlv. A good process or a 
n^ffn-rf^nt <;ocieties define these terms airreientj/. ^v i, 

Tail process A second aim will be to discover what might be considered a^ 
Tool outcome'o£ a governmental process. Frequently the members o£ a socxety 
fg?ee°on th: prope? process to be followed even ^^^f^^l ^ can 
rSsult. When the citizens generally agree on a process as 
isuali; say that the society supports that particular process value. 

It is also important to realize that we can have a good process with , 
b-id outcome We could also have a bad process with a good outcome. We 
^^ll so have 'both a good process and a good outcome and a bad process and 
a Ead outcome, ^he outcome does not always relate to the process. 

Frequently we unconsciously balance our process values and o"^"d^,^i;«<^ 
outcome If a result is very much wanted, and the process value thai uc must 

\ 5 , 



ignore very much treasured, we may create a -difficult decision for- ourselves 
because we have a conflict between two things we value. ourselves 

Consider the following question. Was -the American Revolution an 
example of a good outcome that resulted from a bad. process? Write a very 
shor. paragraph on this question now and keep your answer. 

Module 1 ~ The Vote: A Democratic Procedure 

Americans believe that their political process should be democratic. 
A democratic political process includes a number of beliefs about the " 
process of voting. 

. Decisions must be made by a majority of those voting. 

• All citizens mus.t have the right to vote. 

. each citizen's vote must be equal to that of any other citizen. 

. Oach citizen's vote must affect the lawmakin«4 process 

. Can you add any other American values about the right to vote?' 

Let's examine the American right to vote. Remember, we are looking at 
a complex procedure which includes many /\merican political process values. 

T«>e autho.rs of thb Constitution believed "that the Members of the House 
of Representatives should be chosen every second year by the people of the 
several. states, but that the Senate of the United .States should be composed 
of two Senators from each state chosen by each state legislature Wach 
case, a majority was to rule. o c. in eacn 

. What American process value is supported by this method of 

selecting legislators? • ' 

. What American process values .are not, supported by this method of 
selecting legislators? , 

If you visit the- restored Capitol building at. Williamsburg, you will 
^ee the place where the llou^e of Burgesses, the first representative 
assembly m the^United States, met. You will also see a richly decorated 

las ZoZ\" Z """''r Council, met. 'ihis Council 

was known as the upper house and was composed of appointed members. 

F'^^^se wealthy men served on the council for life and with their 
deaths, their children might Hake their places. Most of the 'colonies had 
an appointed upper house. This house was suDoosed to balance the elected 
assembly; to be a more deliberate and conservative body. 

the ZlVlTlL°^ t'-^^""^ '''''' seen as Vbalance for 

tne House of Representatives. 

ARTICLE I. 

SECTION 1. All legislative Powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives . 
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^t-'',^'^^'of ::eri:.irc ch03«ri c-v^sr-/ ivccr.a 'fear by the 
^eor^irc.f the =^v.2rai State;:, .nl the- Ei^ctcr;=^ln each 
Ctar^ ^haU hav^ th* rualification^ reiux-it-^ ror 
Ei.-ctor^ of th-i -o2t nur.-sri:>a2 i-ranch ot th^ ^tate 
Lssisiature- 

rrr-rio-j '5. Senate of tn^ United States shall t« 

cc-xc.--d of two Senator-- frc,-. eich State, [chosen by 
the*Leri:::iatiire thereof , ]-^-- for ci:-- Year^; and eacn 
Senator shall have cne Vote- 

HoK were Senators to be chosen? How were Representatives to 
Kwlonglere Senators to serve? How long were Representatives 
to serve? 

In 1913, the citizens were granted the right to elect Senators 
directly. 

AMEIJBKEI-'T XVII /C 
(Ratified April S, 1915) 

The Senate of the United States shall be coj,posed 
of two Senators from each State, elected by the people 
thereof, for six-years; and each Senator shall have 
one vote. The electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
nuir.erou3 branch of the State legislatures. ... 

What did the authors of the Constitution see as the function of 
• Senators? Were they representatives of the people or representa- 

Z'i:l Sreft^erection regarded as a .ore democratic process 

right to vote. Which ones can be applied to this situation. ^ 

^■ECTIOIl 2 The House of Reoresentatives shall be- 
coniposed of Members chosen every second Year by the 
Sople of the several States, and the Electors in each 
Staie shall have the Qualifications requisite Elector, 
of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

According to the Constitution, who decided who could vote for 
members of the House of Representatives? 

.. .-t iRdn'<; the Federal Government took no action to limit the 
- th^ states to determine the qualifications of voters for the most 

rights of the states to act J and, therefore, the qualifications 

states did hold State Constitutional Convention and did change the 
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fZ.!['^r'''' T'l^ ^^^''^ u^isJaturs. Most of these constitu- 
iccesL^J^Jf^v^?^" ^^^i"^^'^*^ property qualifications originallv 

nccessar> for voting m aost of the 15 original states. T!ie tick 
states entering the union usually did not have property qualifications for 
voting written ,„ their constitutions. On a stSte^^v-stSte basis univerLl 
white aanhood suffrage bcc^:.- the rule by the middle of the iS'S's ""J^^'^"* 
certain northern states, .sooe freed blacks also voted. 

* JJi^Il/"'? -^t u Aacrican political value of the right to vote 
can be applied here? . 

role tr^L'^ n-'" I"- ''"^""^ Go'-ernKnt began to take a J™i„a« 
- Khat persons were not to be denied the right to vote? 

(ratified February 3, 1870} 

irCTio:; i. the rifht of citizens of the United States 
tc- vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
states or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude 

SECTI0:J 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 in Title I prohibits unequal application 
of registration requirements or the denial of the right to vote because of 
minor omissions and errors on forms. Because ot 

.nno I!'*'/*l'''"1 "^^^^""^ '^^^ °^ ^^^^ S^^*' ^^"^ Attorney General power to 
appoint lederal examiners where a literacy test or other qualifying device 
uas in effect and where fewer than 50 percent of the voting-age residents had 
registered or voted in 1964. *vsiucm.:, naa 



When was iVmcndracnt XV ratified? 

Why were the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 necessary if Amendment xCr had been ratified nearly 
100 years earlier? iicaxij^ 

Examine the acts of 1964 and 1965 carefully. What practices 
were being used to stop black citizens from voting? How do 
these practices violate our American support of the right to 



AHENDHEIJT XXIV 
(Ratified Januapjj 23, 1964) ' 

SECTIOII 1. The ri^ht of citizens of the United States to 

vote in any primary or othor ol,.-ction for Prc-sident or 

Vic- Prc-aidont, for electors for President or Vice Pr^-sident 
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ieniei or ^^rli^i by th-. United Srat^n xy r^accn or 



or 

fai'lurrto^?ayVr/'''?oil tax or other tax- 



article- by arcrorriat-2 l*i'.i::iatic;n- 
Khat kinds of citizens would not be able to vote because of a 

Kv^Ss'a poll tax violate basic process values? 
• thc^ll tax actually used? f ^ J^te^ 

' considered a part of the black struggle for the right to vote. 

According to a Supre« Court J-ision handed down in 1874 the 
Constitution did not grant the "^''^ ^^.J^^^^^l.tze^s ier^Sot necessarily 
ship. -Therefore, fe« es who -^/^^^f ^"^^ i:^"/h:d the right to 
Siiifd r^tg"t^"f Tuf^^ge fl^: :Uin classes^f .ales a^ could 
withhold it from females. 

Voting Rights Act of 19.0. The Supreme ^o"" ° ^ ^ ht to vote 

How did the Suprcc Court refuse to expand the right of suffrage 

in the democratic political process? 

AKElIDHEIiT XIX 
(Ratified Auguat 18, 1320} 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not brdenl;d or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex. 

CongreoG shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislat ion . 

AHEtJDMEIJT XXVI 
(Ratified July 1, 1371) 

^-ECTIOH 1. The right of citizens of the United States, 
:ho are eighteen yLrs of age or older, to vote -hall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or by any .tate 
on account of age. 

SECTION 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this 

article by dttpropriate Icf.lGlation. 
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in ib,0? Wiy did the fight for KO«n's suffrage take so long-^ 
. KJy vere exghtecn-year-olds not pcmitted to vJte until im^ 

Miy do you think the vote was granted to the.' 
. fc-hat basic Aaerlcan process values arc involv^ in the actual 

expansion of the right to vote? hl,at basic A^sricaJ pr^ess 

values are involved in how the right to vote was grL?^ 

fol Ji;g';^SS:„L - the 

(ratified Xarsh 23, 1J€1) 
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ihe I/i;;trict ccnotitutinr. the seat of Gove*^!- 
r.3nt tne Unit-d Static shall appoint in. such manner^' 
>.U'^ Con.jrejj say direct: 

A nu:nber of .Ic-ctoro of President and Vice President 
the whole nurier of Senators and Representatives 
m Cor;?resc to which the District would be entitl'-d if it 

'-I'lf tl^^^'J't^ ^" ""^ ^""^"^ than the least populous 

ot^te; they shall be in addition to those appointed by the 
-.aces, cur -they shall te considered, for the purposes of 
tne election of President and Vice President, to be 
electors appointed by a State; and they s^all meet in the 
^'i.trict and perforn such duties as provided by the 
twelfth article of aniendraent. 

£ECTI>;; 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this 
articitf by appropriate legioiationr"^*^-..' 

. Wiy was Amendment XXIII necessary? 

r„ro iH^"''*"' " democratic legislature, not only must the leeis'a 

turc be democratically elected, but the process of operation within fJe 
legislature must be democratic. "pcration within the 

SECTION 5. Each House shall be the Judge of the 
Elections, Returns and Qualifications of its own Members, 
and a ..ajority of each shall constitute a Quorum to do 
dullness; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the Attendance of 
aDsent nembers, in such Manner, and under such Penalties 
as each House nsay provide. 

Each House may determine the Rules of its Proceedinps 
pupish Its Members for disorderly Behavior, and. with the 
Concurrence of two thirds, expel a Member. 

Each Houce ;,hall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such Parts 
a^ may in their Judgment require Secrecy; and the Yeas 
and Nays of the Members. 

10 
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Itoth the ilousc of KcprcsentativM and the Senate have used a C<»i«ee 

basis of Seniority . This ■cans tnat ™ - ^vcs as its chairman 

served the greatest ni-bcr of years on that co-iittee serves as 

Give several reasons why the sa.e representative or Senator 
■ight be re-elected over a long period of ti»e. 

The Kinety-Fourth Congress, elected in 1974 j-J^f^^^, jer^el^^^^^^ 
of first-tera or Fresh»en Representatives. These Representatives o 
that the seniority syste. was unde-ocratic because: 

/.I it «.ave the people represented by Freshen a Representative 

iith Uttle i^Jlu^nce'so people represented by a Representative 
with seniority actually had greater representation. 

fbl it «eant that the laws were not «de by a deniocratic process 
because the new Representatives had little influence cn the 
lai*3aking process. 
Ho... were the process values held by the Fresh«.n Representatives 
violated? 

K-hen the Democratic Meri>ers of the House -et in their organizational 

Service, this is what happened: 

Th- caucus changed its procedure for selecting chairmen. .... 
The practice i= as follows: "^he Denocra tic Steering 
and Policy Corjnittee selects one candidate for chairran of 
:fch :oSttee, usually based on the --^^'"/fi^^^^ 
rh*:. conmittee. These Steering and Policy Coirmrttee seiec 
ti^ns^e ^hen subject to approval by the Democratic Caucus 
on a secret ballot. If the original nominee xs defeated, 
the S^eerin? and Policy Conrdttee then nominate a second 
' Soice but does not necessarily have to follow seniority 
fn""lng that second choice. Additional nominations are 
th«n accented from the floor in caucus, and a vote is taken, 
fhrnominee of the Steering and Policy Committee competes wxth 
any nominees presented from the caucus. 

xtost Conwittee Chairmen nominated on the basis /^''^^''ly.'^Zl 
approved byX secret ballot. Three were defeated and were replaced. 

H-hy can we now say that democratic process values are more 
protected in the House of Representatives? 
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THE LEGISLATOR 

Making a Statute Law - The Process 



na^e ^T'^^'tl^n .'^^^ Legislative Log of Senator Javits. fSce 

^tituiios^i^::^^ '^^^^^^^ ' ^^^^^ 

rrcparc a diagraa. draw a cartoon, or write a paragraph to explain the 
process (procedure) used to aake a Federal statute. f-V Federal s^atuJo iT 
a a. ..ade by the legislative proces. described in Ar iclfr Section 71 

llustrate your diagram, cartoon, or paragraph with specific 'exa^^le? fro- 
the Legislative Log of Senator Javits. H ^ v. cxanpies troo 

fur the'^^inetf ?h?^f ro^^ jc ^-^^Si^l-'ive Log of Senator Javits 

rur rnt Mnetv -Third Congress, (See page Ih.t 

. Kxplain how the fact that the Senator has to work on legislation 
in all of these areas could be a proble. legislation 

. Explain several reasons why both the Senate and the Itouse of 

Representatives use a syste. of co^ittees to work on legislation. 

Unn^J^^rD"*" Assignments of the Xew York State Jle-bers of the 

Hou^e^of Representatives for the Ninety-Fourth Congress. (Sen,agc.s 17 -ll) 

. Wiat are the conoittee assignments for your Representatives? 

' o?''your'dist'Jjct/'' ^'^^^S"^*^"^^ 5°°^ for a Representative 

In the House of Representatives, committee assignments used to be 
given strictly on the basis of seniority. Now each Representa^ve \ets at 
l'..ast one assignment before any Member gets a second aslign^enj ^ 

- IVhy is thif: important? 

- JIow does It make the procedure of making statute law more democratic? 
(See pagf "If'"" Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives 

' X%esL^SsT" 

. Why is the role of a Committee Chairman important' 
. How are Committee Chairmen now selected in the House of 
Representatives? (See page 11.) 

' d^ocratic?'' ''^^ P"""""^ °^ "-^"^"S ^^»^"^<^ "«0" 

. Khat is the Function of Subcommittees? 

' flTwhoif i^'k"* '''''' maintained for both the Committee of 

the Hhole and the various Subcommittees? 
. Why is this ratio maintained? 

■ "olcraHc?"""' """" ""^ °' """""R 

lb 
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Select one of the following activities: 

1 Take a copv of a particular legislation bill and either list the 
iSps tSaJ-a icgi'lativo co«ittee would have to "ke xn order to 
i-ork to i«prove the bill or divide the class into ^wll co«^ttees 
aS actually work on the bill. Your Representative would probably 
send several copies of a bill to use. 

2. Design a bill that would do soiiething that you f^jf ""-^^^^ 
done by govern«nt. If possible, present your bill to a co-mttee 

for review. 



Use a coB-ercially prepared si«ulation of the decision-wking 
process of a Congressional Co-iittec. One such si-ulation is 
avaUable fro. slk as a part of its A^^rican t^overn-ent SimiUtxon 



Series . 



rv,-inA the .ornine schedule of Senator Jaiws L. Buckley. (See page 
18., ''T^inTl^TZ^^nf.r^ afternoon schedule of Representative Ha.ilton 
Fish, Jr. (See page 18.1 

. What is Senator Buckley's proble- at 10:00? 

Why is this proble- greater in the Senate than in the House ot 

. ^ZlT^^%le. deprive Senator Buckley of information needed 

to legislate? , 

Why do committees publish records of their proceedings 
: Why do Senators and Members of the House of Representatives have 
leeislative staff assistants? 

my do staff assistants attend co-ittee meetings regularly? 
: What three groups does Representative Fish meet "J th during the 
day in order to share ideas with other Representatives? 
How can he learn more about the legislation in process by doing 

Representative Fish is going to attend the Judiciary Subconunittce 
meeting on oversight. What is oversight? 
. Why is making statute law not enough? 

Why must Congress watch how a law is used? 

Select one of the following activities: 

1 Make a list of the procedural (process) values you believe are 
part of the process of preparing legislation. 

2 Interview a member -of a legislative body (Federal, state, or local) 
TlZlto a member of such a legislative body to come to class. 

in either case, try to find out how legislation is P"pared. After 
the interview or presentation, a report or a chart could be 
presented to illustrate how the process works. 
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Making Statute Law - Limits on the Outcome 
Exaoinc the process - outconc box again. 



Good Process 


Good Outco«e 


Bad Process 


Bad Outcoae' 



Ke have worked with certain procedural values that iwst Americans 
believe are an important part of 'the legislative process i-haTai^J rh. 
statute laws that are actually produced! Even i/^e basicaUy ag^ o^ Jow 
Itoievor r ^'^"l"^""^ ^'"^gree on what that law^S be. 

carbe";rX:d""'' ^ "'"'''^ '""^ ^^"^^ ^'^^ that 

Exaaine the naterial on page 23. 

' fst'nJnrr? °^ goyem.ent has developed the power to declare 
a statute law unconstitutional? 

' passer ^^'^ ^^"^ °^ ^^"^ that can be 

Exanine the material on page 25. 

. How does an Aiaendment differ from a statute iaw^ 
. If the Constitution is changed, can a law declared unconstitutional 
o> the buprcme Court be made constitutional? 

Examine Amendments XVIII and XXI. (Sec pages 25-24.) 

. Was Anendraent XVIII passed by an acceptable process^ 

i - Khy was it jrepealed?* 

, - What limitation does the society as a whole place on the kind of 

- laws that can be made? 

Select one of the following activities: 

1. Investigate the reasons for the passage of Amendient XI. Describe 

nilfr^?!!'*^ i"""-^" ^""^^ P^"^S^ °f Amendment XI 

Illustrates a limitation of the Supreme Court. 

^' h^^r^^M^^^'u^'^'^*'^ ''^^^'"^ ^'^tute that does not seem to 
be fulfilling the purpose for which it was written. Make a list 
of the reasons why this statute does not seem to be effective or . 
is Jo? effe«iJe"^°" ^" paragraph discuss why this statute 

*Scc -reaehinj Atout BasU legal Concepts in the Senior High School 
Module V, pp. J2-.U), for excerpts of the testimony concerning this. 
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ihZ CZV.ZTlVJimi 
Article i, Eecticn 7 

hV for x-^iziur. r.c-v.:n>ic- ;.hall o'-i£inite in tU 

Hiulx'cf ?.-:r-c.ent.itiv«c; Lut the Senate say propose or 
concur with* Ar.en>inc'nt3 as on other £111:;- 

Every Bill which shall have passed the 55ouse of 
--...presentatives and the Senate, shaU, before it becor«sc 
/Law tc- Dresented to the President of the United States; 
If he approve he shall sign it, Lut i^^n^^ he^^f ^ ;?f ^" 
it with his Objections to that House m which it snail 
have originated, who shall enter the Objections at large 
on their Journal, and proceed to reconsider xt- ^^^^ f^ 
such Reconsideration two thirds of that House, xt shall 
t-come a Law. But in all such Cases the Votes of both 
Houses shall be determined by Yeas and Nays, and tne 
names of the Persons voting for and against the Bill 
-hall fa« entered on the Journal of each House respectively. 
If any Bill shall not be returned by the President withxn 
ten Days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
Dr-ce.ited to him, the Same shall be^a Law, in Ixke Manner 
•'as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their 
Adjournr-ent prevent its Return, in which Case xt shall 
not be a Law- 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which the 
Concurrence of the Senate and House of Representatives 
may b- necessary (exceDt on a question of Adjournment) 
shall be presented to the President of the United States; 
and before the Same shall take Effect, shall be approved 
by him. or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed 
by two thirds of the Senate and House of Representatxves, 
according to the Rules and Limitations prescribed xn the 
Case of a Bill. 
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SENATOR JAVITS 


■ 


ULAhiir^i :-r the legislative lk 

:.'II.LTY-THIRD CONGRESS 




l.otc-: This legislative log included 150 pieces of 
legisldtion which Senator Javits considered 
important highlights of the work of the lUnety- 
Third Congress. 






Headings 




Labor and Employrjent 


Banking 




Crime and Justice 


International Economics 






Poverty, Social Service 






Small Business 




Housing 


Governnent Reform 




Campaign Financing 


Foreign Relations 




Environment 


Defense 


- 


Consumerism 


Education 




Transportation 


Post Office and Civil Rights 




Agriculture, Food 
and Nutrition 


Veterans 




Energy 


• Handicapped 




inflation. Economics 

t 


Health 

> 


o 
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ERLC 



^ r.; - --^ 



;..'Iv-t C',r'.:tt*^*4 oil rtfir*,' 

roreii^n Affair:; 

'•l^cz :orritt«f^ on Arin/ 

Tcr^^lfXi Aff jirr. 

office- jsI Civil Z^wl^-' 
Act Icultur'? 



•t-rch'int Marln*^ and Fish^rlc-r. 
Appror-rl-^ir. icnr. 
Aiv% Jin i :-X'ins 

'v/'^rnr/jnt Oporacion:: 

r^jMic Works and Transportation 

Tudici'jry 



. i^'r^^ f ror«i;^n Affaire. 

'.r,.*r..r. ^. r^.n, ht, interior and Insular Affain; 



. .n:ar.in A. Cilr , [^^"^^L^f^'^tr!; 



Edacation and Ubor 
Intc-rotate and Foreic" Ccr-.erc*; 
Jcioncc and Technolo,-/ 



Post Office and Civil Service 
* ' V^ft.oran^; Affairii 

rt -4. .".r.iii otindiHo of Off ici-il Conduct 

17 



. '-Tilt r -n. f 



s:.,-.wi-: Ac? 
^ rVi";:';:';:;::: V A:V; sV^* sVii:'; 

W r.r^ hehjrUticu i5rv .it I, i :t with h.'..; Lxi^cutiv- 
'-idlciny ^jt^Co-^Tutte- - r.-^..tinr. on rroM-^m of ov^r li^-u 
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LLGlSL/iTIVE LOG . 
• :;i:iETi -THIRD cgiicress 
THREE CECTIW.'S 

Th''~ L--- Illative L:.-^' included inforration on specific 
• -'ol'lL: in tv;.intv-:our different areas . The measures 
included in three of those areas are given here. 

^LEGISLATIVE LOG 

It -^oal * Le in.possible to cover th- wide range of my legislative 
ac'ivitLs within the space available here. This annual report 
Slilfoie coicisely presents the highlights of my Senate actxvx- 
tic-s'during the last session of the 93rd Congress. 
Each itec), unless otherwise noted, was in the form ' of a legis- 
lative bill or amendment. In. some instances, legislation 1 
worKed'on was incorportated in another bill. 
Each item is coaled according to this form to indicate its 
progress: 
" uo\-i lavi 
1 pas-;ed Senate 



2 pas;;ed Senate and House, 

in conference 

3 passed Senate and House, 

vetoed 



5 
& 



passed both houses, veto 
overridden, now law 
pending in committee 
tabled 



<;,-n legislative bills are not carried over from one session 
of r^nirfss S the -next, all items codea 1, 2 and 5 died at tne 
end of the session. 

I wilLof course, reintroduce many of them in the 9Uth Congress, 
^hey are included in this report to indicate more fully the 
scope and intent of my legislative activities. 

LABOR AND EMPLOYMEtiT 

H R 16596 Create 330,000 additional public service jobs, 
support job-creating public works pro3ects and 
income replacement payment for millions of 
workers excluded from unemployment insurance 
system^ (prime sponsor )••. 

H R L7597 Establish unemployment insurance benefit 

eligibility for up to 52 weeks (prime sponsor^. 

c 2747 Raise Federal minimum wage, extend coverage of 

the Fair Labor Standards Act "id curtail child 
labor in agriculture (prims sponsor)*. 

S 3203 Extend collective bargaining rightf JO employees 

of non-profit hospitals (prime sponsor)-. 

G 2008 Strengthen State workers' compensation programs 

by establishing Federal minimum standards (prime 
Sponsor) 5. 

26 
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Strengthen enCorceraent powers of the Farm 
Labor Contractor Registration Act '(voted yes)*. 

Strengthen State workers' coiapensation prograsis 
ijy establishing Federal ninimum standards 
(prime sponsor)5. 

Improve benefits and insure continuation and 
financial stability of the railroad retire- . 
ment system (voted yes)4*. 

Improve workmen's compensation benefits for'- 
Federal employees (voted yes)*. 

Reform of private pension plans, providing 
for pension vesting, funding, plan termination 
insurance, portability, fiduciary standards, 
disclosure and government insurance, and new 
tax deductions for employees to establish their 
own pension plans (prime sponsor)*. 



ENERGY 



Mandate energy conservation and rollback 
domestic petroleum prices (cosponsor) 3^ 

Authorize crash programs for development of 
alternaljive energy sources (cosponsor) 2. 

Encourage solar energy research and development 
(cosponsor) Both*. 

Establish agency to handle all government energy 
efforts in, new Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
replacing Atomic Energy Commission, with emphasis 
on safety. Cprime sponsor)*. 

Mandate action in many fields of Federal 
responsibility to increase energy efficiency and 
eliminate waste (cosponsor) 1, 

Establish Federal Energy Administration to deal = 
with energy crisis (cosponsor)*. 

Change utility rate structures to eliminate 
pricing^ inequities and increase utility 
efficiency (author) 1. 

GOVERNMENT REFORM ^ ^ ' - 

Require implementation of criterfi to govern 
classification of all allegedly 'sensitive 
national security and defense information 
(prime 'sponsor) 5. 



F.L. 9'3-£02 



S. 15*il 



S. 3877 



S. 3113 



Establish r%vic-« of federal regulatory systen 
to identify and eliminate rules and regulations 
that increase costs to the consumer wxthout 
adequate justification (pfiae sponsor) 5. 

Eliainate abases which have. resulted in less 
rather than oore routine government mforcatxon 
reaching the public and put burden of proof 
on the government to justify withholding of 
inforoation (prine sponsor)*- 
Establish budget coanittee in Congress to 
improve handling of Federal budget and Unit 
impoundnsent of funds by executive branch (prime 
sponsor)*. 

Projnote accountability in the executive branch 
(author) S. 

Establish a Federal Privacy Board to make and 
enforce rules protecting personal data files 
and define standards for disclosure of such 
information by government and private 
organizations (prime sponsor)*. 
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i::-Ui:£ or kepse^djtatives 

CC-«:.:i7T£E OIJ APPKOFRIATI0IJ2 



Ratio 37/1 S 



3 

0, 

7. 

3. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
1?. 
13. 
1«. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

rj. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23- 

24. 

25. 

20. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

35. 

30- 

37. 



■ vC-orr.c- H. ."ahcri, Tox., chairssan 

Rot-irt L. F. Sikes, Fla. 

Otto E. F.-icsaan, La. 

Jo^; L. Evins, Tenn. 

Edward P. Boland, Haso. 

Wiliian H. Natcher, Ky. 

I'ani<(ii J. Flood, Pa. . 

Ton Steed, Gkla. 

:'*orge E. Shipley, 111. 

John H. Slack, W. Va. 

'ohn J. Flynt, Jr., Ga. 
Heal Saith, Iowa 
Robert !I. Giaimo, Conn. 
Joseph P. Addabbo, N.Y. 
John J. KcFall, Calif. 
Edward J. Patten, N.J. 
Clarence D. Long, Md. 
Sidney K. Yates, 111. ■ 
Bob Casey, Tex. 
Frank E. Evans, Colo. 
Dtivid R. Obey, Wis. 
Edward R. Roybal, Calif. 
Louis Stokes, Ohio 
J. Edward Roush, Ind. 
Gunn McKav, Utah 
Tor, Bevill, Ala. 
Bill Chappell, Jr.,Pla. 
Bill !). Burlisonyl^o. 
BfTl niexandeiv^rk. 
Edward I. Koch, M.Y. 
Yvonne Brathwaite Burke, Calif. 
John P. Murtha, Pa. 
Robert Duncan, Oreg. » 
Joseph D. Early, Mass. 
Max'Baucus, Mont- 



1. 

2. 

3. 

U. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
11. 
15. 
It. 
17. 
18. 



Republicans 

Et&ofid A. ■&e</ei6cA5, «ich 
Kcbext h: UichU, III. 
SiZvio 0. Conte, Mass. 
GoAneA E. ShnlveA, Kans. 
JoAcpfe U. Ud>adz, Pa, 
iitvdi kndxtm, ii. Dak. 
8u/tt I. Talcatt, Calif. 
Jocfe EtiaoAiiA, Ala. 
RobeJit C. McBaen, N.Y. 
John T. UytU, Ind. 
J. Kctuizth Robinson, Va. 
Ci<we*ice E. UUZzx, . Ohio 
LauVLincz CouQhtbi, Pa. 
C.tf. ZUt VoiuiQ, Fla. 
■Jocfe F. JCemp, N.Y. 
Ulttiam L. A/m&tnong, Colo 
EaJpfc S. Rcguta, Ohio 
C£act W. BuA^eMeA, Calif. 
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ll.^trict of -.ox'irl'ia 

Lator - Hcdijth, -Education, anc -'C-J 

•Illitary Construction ^J^;^ , 

Public liornc 

£t3t^, Jii;:tice, Cor-ic-rc-i, and Juiicx^n* 



?/4 



C/2 



TriHJ'.portation ^ 
Tr^ar^ury - FoGt-^i Service - General uovernnient -^/•s 

A.r, AAA A A.*- A A A A 

The Constitution 
-Article 1, S^cticn 2 

..R.SDrecentatives and dire=t Taxes shall be apportioned 
an-snV* s^jveral States which nay be included within thic 
Union, according to their respective Kuriers, ... 

In 1894, the tariff law included a provision for an income tax. 

In 1895 in a case called Pollock vs. Farmer's Loan and Trust, the 
income tax was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 

AMENDMEHT XVI 
(Batificd Februar-j I^IS) 

The Conpress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxec on incomes, from whatever source derived, without 
^apportionnent among the several States, and without regard 
to any census or enumeration. 

AMENDMENT XVIII 
(Ratified January 26j 1913) 

[SECTION I. After one year frora the ratification of 
this article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
intoxicating liauors within, the importation thereof into, 
or the exportation thereof from the United States and all 
territory subject^ to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 

[SECTION 2. The Congress and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

[SECTION 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution 

2S 



~y t^v U-tZi^ilitursz rjf th'n ^c;vf;ral States as provided in 
tte Ccri^jtltution, within SKt\'f:u years fron the date of the 
oui-jx^-ion her^-of to the States by the Congress. 

AKCJIiKE!.! XXI 
(Eatifiei Deee/ritei* I, J353) 

•:ECTIG!I i. The- eijthtc-enth article of aoendoent to the 
i-crsatrtuticn of the United States is hereby repealed. 

SECTICJI 2. ihe transportation or iE5>ortation into any 
itaf«. Territory, or possession of the United States for 
deliv^iry or use therein of intoxicating liquors, in viola- 
tion of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

SECTION 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it 
chali have been ratified as an aaendaent to the Constitution 
£7 conyentaons in the several States, as provided in the 
Con^ititution, within seven years from the date of the subaission 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 
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■nc REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PEOPLE 



The Districts 

until 1962 legislative districts vithin states were f»-e«l»«"^3>'/''^';^ 
so thaJine representative represented »iny =ore people tKan another In 
Se" in a case called Baker v. Carr, the Supre« Court of f « ^U"^^^'^. J"'^^ 
said that the state of Tennessee i«ist redisrrict rts legislature so that 
"c^ SaL representative represented -P^^f"-^^-'y^^,\^^^^ 
people. If districts vere unequal in population, one citizen s vote naa 
aore value than another's. 

This case led to careful redistricting for both ^.ff. 
election districts. Todav each New York State neaber of the House of 
S^rese^tatiies represents approxi-u.tely 300,000 people, or 2.6 percent uf 
rhf Stale's population. 

What process value was violated by uneven districting? 

Examine the chart on Congressional District Data and the »aps of 
Congressional Districts (See pages 2s-.-,-. i 

. Which district is DOSt densely populated? Which district is 
least densely populated? Khere does your district fall. 

Examine the other statistics given on your district. (See page 28.) 
What would you expect would be the concerns of your Representative? 
The Representatives 

Members of the House of Representatives usually "^^^^^^,1,^. ^.^.^ 
reasonable amount of time in their districts. They "^X -e^t and talk 
individual constituents or they -ay hear the concerns of ^ gro»P of 
constituents with similar problems. Public *PP««^"f ^!„'J^^^'ihat 
ceremonial or the Representative may present his position on an issue that 
is important to him and to his constituents. 

In order to perform well in Washington and to he reelected, a Repre- 
sentative must stay in touch with his or her district. 

Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr. spends most of his weekends visiting 
his district. Read his schedule. (See page 33.) 

What different kinds of functions is Representative Fish performing? 
. What different groups of people is he meeting? 
. What different places in his district is he visiting? 

Members of Congress often use their power and influence J^f 
improv^ s^cific conditions in their districts. Congresswoman Elizabeth 
Holtzman Sotes these efforts in her newsletter in J/^^^J^^" "^'"^ 
the Coinmmity." The selection is from a May 1974 report. (See page 

Whv mieht a Member of Congress be able to bring about specific 
• ^oLZill in^^vements mo?e quickly than the members of the community 
. could? ' 25 



Frequently Mcaiicrs of the House of Represcntati^'cs will work to 
introduce bills that respond to needs i„ their individual districts. Such 
a bill introduced by Congressvocsm Shirley Chishola is included in this 
Section, (bee page 54.) 



dHjan? Khat docs the word 



. Khat does the hord "hi ! iiijiual" 
"nipjriisiin" aean? 

- Kepresentative Chishola represents the 12th District. Examine 
the statistics given for the 12th District on the Chart of 
Congressional District Data. Do you think this bill responds 
to the needs of soae of Congresskoaan Chishola -s constituents? 

An oabudsnan is a governaent official who investigates co»laints 

Xu^^Ln^'*''''^?r"'-°^^^""'^- -^'^ Representatives carJy out thS role of 
oabud^mn. All aaintain at least one office in the district in addition 
to their aain hashington office. If the district has a large land area 
Bore than one constituent service -bffipe aay need to be maintained 



CUP AND SAVE 



yoii waat to express your opaioa on a cwreat hme, or if you haw a proMna wkk which I 

m^t Brfp. iMcoiinteyotitownteortefephoMaayormyonkw. Yovcaiibeassw^cdoraproa^ 
reply. 



WASHINGTON OFFICE 

Rep.JohaJ. LaFake 
House of Representatnes 
Wadiin(toii.D.C. 20515 
fiioiie: (202) 225-3231 



NIAGARA FALLS OFFICE 
Rep. John J. LaFake 
MauiUS.PostOfTKc 
Ni^pra FaOs. New Yoffc 1 4302 
Phone: (716)284^976 



BUFFALO OFFICE 
Rep.JohnJ.LaFJce 
Federal BmUing 
Buffalo. New Yofk 14202 
Phone: (716)842-2880 
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.nn..^^^"'^''"^!^''*'^ ^^""^ "^^^ "ho specialize in handling 

constituent problems. Frequently staff members in district offices iifl 
"IthlZ't"/'' constituent problems. HTien a constituent has a proWem 
ci^ he?n '•'^^"^;„^"f^«-<=y' frequently only his Washington representatives 
can help. Senator Javits, whose office handles some problems from all over 
New York State, dealt with 50,000 constituent cases il 1974 

Fish iH^eests ^fJ'nr^H°"' Congressional Newsletter of Hamilton 

deal, (lee page 550 ''"''''"^^ P'^""*^"^ ^'^"^ ^^'^^ Representatives 

' R^^rL:en'S}v"f P""*"^ ^ "^""^^ P"^ °^ - 

. Why do constituents frequently need help when dealing with the 
Federal bureaucracy? 
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Soaetiw-'S a Representative finds it ncce;isar>- to put pressure on the 
executive branch of the government in order to have "J;;;*^ 
of the President hiaself take an action to aect the needs of the distric- . 
liliencver it is possible. Representatives work together as a pressure group 
to press the executive branch for a. specific action. 

On page 53 is a copy of a telegra« sent by the Xeu' York 8i-P"P;f^^^^^ 
congressional- Delegation to Arthur Bums, Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of Se Federal Resfrve Systea. The Federal Reserve System xs an indei^^nden^ 
Federal regulatory board. 

Khv might this telegrnm be more effective than a telegram sent 
by an individual New \ork State Representative? 
Why do Representatives frequently work together as a pressure 
group when they are dealing with the Federal Executive System. 

The Senators ' 

now do you think a Sena-or would fulfill the functions described in 

this section- , „ ^ 

How would his actions differ from those of a Representative. 

Khv would his actions differ from those of a Representative? 
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COJJGRESSIONAL DISTRICT MTA 
UEU YORK STATE 
UrJITED STATES CE!JCUS 1970 



Population Inccne Sample Occupations 

(per* sq. (per 

ciile) capita) Industry Agriculture Professions 



2.298.7 03,271 29,091 3,256 37,184 

r* 1,153.5 $3,1«*3 39,170 1,475 31 1,414 

1,135.7 $4,159 42,618 1,450 35*252 

^ 4,820.7 $4,198 36,273 1,037 - 33!424 

^ 7,195.3 $4,581 33,884 1,130 37 087 

o. 7,305.3 $5,184 37,765 884 uo 614 

7. 24,G02.6 $3,861 37,994 688 38 078 

S- 24,615.3 $4,484 48,771 401 40,146 

^. - 23,360.4 $3,737 51,747 299 23 850 

10. 20,399.7 $3,275 37,992 395 29 011 

n. 11,422.7 $3,292 35,708 521 28 596 

12. :.8,465.8 $1,993 40,879 464 ; 20,606 

13. 42,611.5 $3,715- 41,846 280 31 471 
W. 51,970.6 $2,510 39,670 155 30,642 

15. 33,338.6 $3,292 41,528 289 25 537 

16. 35,976.4 $3,661 33,829 296 41 371 

17. 7,542.8 $3,447 32,030 307 36,629 

18. 77,922.2 $8,828 41,958 385 68 235 
l^- 66,696.6 $3,088 29,999 300 1,0 578 

20. 66,952.4 $4,431 42,815 321 55;008 

21. 66,797.4 $1,800 33,045 275 20 031 

22. 51,881.2 $3,259 35,089 328 36,'691 

23. 5,276.8 ^4,452 39,825 1,134 43,322 

24. 2,963.0 $5,302 40,731 1,748 ' 43,452 

317.8 $3,511 49, 565 5,313 39,430 

i^- "^^-2 $3,361 38,555 3,342. 39,392 

f- $3,026 51,341 5,588 40,520 

i°- 763.4 $3,529 41,606 1,438 41,225 

II- ^^-9 $2,879 45,392 5,480 33,097 

30- '♦4.0 $2,498 35,036 9,762 35,356 

72.8 $2,858 57,088 7,378 32,539 

32. 148.7 $3,179 48,139 6,713 39,057 

33- 151.4 $2,975 50,693 6,897 . 36,987 

546.1 $3,881 "71,058 3,070 37,212 

35. 204.0 $3,294 73,714 5,442 - 32,099 

426.4 $3,245 67,464 2,933 32,678 

37. 10,394.6 $2,802 57,140 490 3H 895 

'if- 514.0 $3,495 53,544 2,352 33!464 

3J. 93.2 $2,727 57,709 7,902 31,959 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 

Social and Economic Statistics Administration 
Bureau of the Census 
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NCWYOM 



CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT DATA 



MthCof^tM 



jOifCncU 12-15 •fUMtflMtf May 30. 1974. 



I ^rvlMMury map. Sll^cct to 



INSET A - BRONX AND NEW YORK 
(MANHATTAN) COUNTIES 




OS DfPAWTMENT OF COMMSdCC 
OCIAl AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS ADMINISTRATION 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 



U.S. iJcpartncnt cf Comercc, -iccial ,in.l I cononic SHiti ^tics Adninistration, Bureau of the Census 
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NCWYOUK 



CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT DATA 



94lliConfms 



INSET C - 
KINGS COUNTY 
(BROOKLYN) 




P^tliimnarv map, subfMt to corvtctiofi 
Difincft 11 wn4 ISwtaWifMd Mirdi 28, 1972 
Oiflncts 12-15 ntMiitmd Mty 30, 1f74 

us oEMHTMCNr or commc^cc 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS ADMINISTRATION 

BVntAV OF thc ccnsus 



U.S. Department of Commerce, Social and Economic Statistics Administration, 
.Bureau of the Census 



MVf YOMK 



CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT DATA 



94th Coriiress 



NASSAU COUNTY 

Omrkts esubltshed March 2S. 1972 




KCr TO PLACES 
« nANOOMC MANOC 

2 nANDOMC HEfCMfS 

3 KCMSlNOrON 
« CteAf NfC< ^AZA 
» ffUSSCll CAtOCNS 

4 thoma^ton 



U S OCPAMTMCNT OF COMMCRCC 
SOClAt AND ECONOMIC SrATfSriCS AOMlNiSTttATlON 
BUM^AU OF THC CCN$U$ 



Dep.irtmerit of Commerce, Coci^l and Economic Statistics Administration, 
Burociu of the Cen^^UG 
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October 17, 1975 

Arthur Burns 
Chairman 

Board of Governors of the 

Federal Reserve Board 
Federal Reserve Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

DEAa--:^R. CHAIRMAU: 

OH^ BEHALF OF THE HEW YORK BI-PARTISAN CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION, WE URGE THE FEDERAL 'RESERVE TO TAKE m^EDI ATE 
ACTION TO AVERT A DEFAULT -BY NEW YORK CITY. NEITHER NEW 
fopi oI tSe country can AFFORD THE CATASTRO^^^^ 
TH'T wnurn ENSUE IF THE CITY IS ALLOWED TO GO INTO DEFAULT. 
S^u frnfll-pi^ISAt. DELEGATION URGES ™ 
TO liSE'ITS CLEARLY VESTED AUTHORITY TO PURCHASE NEW YORK CITY 
BONDS A«^^^ THE OPEN MARKET ^0 AVERT TODAY'S PO^^^^^^^^ 
CATASTROPHE A!ID GIVE THE CONGRESS TIME TO TAKE LEGISLATIVE 
STEPS TO- PROVIDE. THE CITY WITH LONGER TERM AID. 

JAMES .T. DELAHEY FRANK HORTON 
CHAIRMAN VICE CHAIRMAN 



Rep'rpsentative Hamilton Fish 
9:30 - 11:45 A.M. 

12:00 Noon 

4:30 - 7:30 P.M. 

7:30 P.M. 

8:15 P.M. 
P.M. 



12:00 Midnight 



Saturday, 11 October 

Dutchess and Ulster Seni«K.Citizens 
Task Force Meeting N 
Town Hall - Hyde Park 

Kingston Bicentennial Celebration 
Fall Festival and Presentation of 
the Hyacinths 
Kingston Senate Museum 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Murphy 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Reception 
American Legion Hall, MiUbrook 

e9th Annual Columbus Day Banquet 
Italian Center 
Mill Street 

Christopher Columbus Club 
Peekskill 

Polish Night 
Peekskill Armory 

Peekskill Motor Inn - overnight 
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NEWS RELEASE 



^ I CongresswMKiii Shiriey Ch'sMn 



DEMOCRAT, 12ih DISTRICT. NEW YORK 



123.CANNOM HOUSE OFFICE BLOG. 



WASHINGTON. D.C. 20515 




(202) 



_ r*j.r<:sentatxve Shirley Chisholfc annoupced foday that - 
t-i-partx^an group of fourteen House Meniyers.. including 
;.-.r--.r; Eadillo (D-II.Y.) [and] Mario Biaggi (D-II.Y. ).. .today 
intioaucc'd legislation to extend "and expand Bilingual 
.'o-aticnal Education programs. " ' 

• 7}.u Hou^e bill is a coEranion to legislation' in-erodticed 
xn tne senate i.y Senator- John Tower of Texas and Senator ' 
^iosopr.y :-:ontoya of New Mexico. 

_ Tne legislation provides for Bilingual Vocational 
tr;iining.for ^econdar/ and junior and coirjr.ur\ity colieg* 
prorrar-:. az well as adu t vocational training." ... 

Fopresentative- Chisholr,, who is Spanish-speaking 
r.ercelf, co.T.irented "the language probleirs of our Puerto 
ricari, Mexican-Arrfirican and Cuban" citizens are well known 
to reixdents of the southwest and our large urban areas 
2ucn as Ilev.' York but what is less well understood is that 
there are other language groups which need and will benefit 
Lau vs. Jicnolas court suit :-;as brought by a grouD of - 
parents from the Chinese corrnunity of Sam Francisce. In 
rr/ own Con.-ressional district, I have Puerto 'Picans, 
French Spealdng Haitians, and a sizable group of new 
Italian imrrd grants." 

"iWnere.is the need for bilingual training more 
acute than in the Vocational field," stated I-5rs. Chisholm; 
3o Kany of these minority youngsters com from ooor 
far.xlxes. They cannot afford to go on to college and 
nuGt join the work force as soon as they graduate from 
nxgh school. Ttiey /desperately need the quality vocational 
xnstructxon so they 'can effectively compete in the labor 
STiarket. Bilingual instruction is necessary if they are 
to' have an equal opportunity in the job* market." 
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Jfewsletter 
Congresaconan Elizabeth Ifoltznan 



These are a few of the oGnrwnity probleros 
office worked on in recent weeks: 

anergencv replacaient of SSI and Social Security 
'checks stolen f ran postal relay boxes in Midwood 
and Sheepshead Bay. „ 

A new school crossing guard for the P-S. 26y . 
Annex at East 131st Street and Newkirk Avenue 

Mailboxes repaired, with new schedules posted, 
in East Flatbush- 
' . Mditional su^jolies of large print books to 
the Ru^' Library. 

Ifewsletter 
Congressman Hamilton Fish 



CAN WE HEIP? 



A PouAhkeeosie nother applied for SSI payments for 
her handicapped' daughter. In all she afplied three times. 
Each application was denied. After my office contacted 
the cSmissioner in her behalf the case was reviewed and 
her daughter, in aadition to a Ivrp-sun back payment, 
will receive $110 per mcaith. 

A Phinebeck man, unable to get action fron the 
Social Security 'Aaministration on a disability claim, 
wrote me. He has received a retroactive check for 
$3,060.00. 

A Saugerties woman, following a move, had her 
m checks stopped. After four months she contacted 
me At our requ^t the VA reviewed her case and found 
that in addition to the-error of not sending ^er 
checks sh^ was being *paid at. a rate lower than that to 
v*iich she was entitled. 

If you have similar problems we want to help. 
Write-me, sending your full name, your mailing address, 
■ voi^Social security nutter, (or the nunber under which 
benefits-are being paid) , type of benefits you are 
'receiving or for which you have applied, and ptease 
state iscactly what your problem is. I'll see what we 
can do to be of help to you. 

41 
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THE PkKIDEHT - THE LAWMAKER 



Tills unit includes aany exaaples of Presidential actions taken durinc 
t«o weeks in October. During one week. Congress was in session. During 
the second week. Congress was in recess. The inforaation for all the 
examples given cooes fro. a U.S. Govem»cnt publication entitled "Ifeekly 
Coapxlation of Presidential Docuj«jnts." This publication includes all 
f ^f^S*'^' ^"'^ other Presidential -aterials released by the 
UTiite House during any given week. The particular docuwjnts used were 
published on October 13, 1975 and on October 20, 1975. 

The President - The Making of Administrative Law 

The President of the United States holds a tmique position as a law- " 

ZtlV..l^\ ] ''i***'!' P^^y^ ^" i«fK,rtant part in the process of 
raakmg statute law. But he also makes administrative law without the 
consultation of Congress. 

In the two weeks in October, the President signed several JExecutive 
^tV'n^TJr'^ with adding a member fro, the Energy Researcf^^ ' 
Development Administration to each of the" River Basin Commissions in the 
United States. A second granted a pay increase to certain Federal employees 
vJt^J l^"^tj of Federal statutes on the subject. A third grantS S^T 
Vice President of the United States a new Cx,at of Arms, Seal, and Flag. 
(.\clson Rockefeller ihought the old design was an artistic disaster and 
had had a new design made.) 

Examine Executive orders 11882, 11883, and 11884. (See page 38.) 

. In what kinds of situations do executive orders seem to be issued? 

The power of the President to make administrative rulings comes from 
his position as the Chief of the Executive Branch of the Federal Government. 
Frequently, executive orders are issued on routine matters. But President 
Harry S. Truman desegregated the United States Armed Forces with an 
executive order. The internment camps of World War II where Japanese- 
Americans were held were set up by executive order. 

Other Federal Departments also make administrative law, and such 
departments frequently hand down administrative rulings. But only the 
President has the power to contribute to the process of the making of 
statute law and to make administrative law in a separate, independent 



process 



How could this dual role of the President lead to conflict? 
Ifow does this -dual role contribute to the power of the President? 
How does this dual role make it difficult to limit the authority 
of the President? 

4* 
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Ihe President - The Making of Statute Law 

The President piavs an iaportant part in the process of Mking 
statute law. During the two weeks in October the President sent two 
oessages to Congress urging the preparation and passage of.i»;-*\;^ P^^*^" 
icular fields. In each case, a suggested written law was included m 
the acssage. 

Exaaine the -essage on Energ>' Independence Authority. (See pages 39-40.) 

Khat kind of projects <k>es the President propose to aid with - 
Federal funds? 
. How much aoney will be available for aid? 

Khy does the President regard this proposed legislation as 
important? 

Examine the Constitution, Article II, Section 3 

Why docs the Executive Department frequently -prepare proposed 
legislation for Congress to consider? 



During the two weeks in October, the President also signed in bills 
sent to him bv Congress. These 10 bills became Public Laws. One of 
tSese Jaws was important enough for a public signing ceremony to be held. 

Examine the President's Remarks on the Early Warning System in the 
Sinai. (See page 41.) ' 

Examine the Constitution, Article I, Section 7 (See page 38.) 

What Constitutional duty is the President fulfilling by signing 
this legislation? 

Examine the Constitution, Article II, s'ections 1 and 2. (See page 39.) 

. MOW does this measi.re demonstrate the P^^j-'^fJJ.'^^^^P^^^^^^^J^; 
for the conduct of the foreign policy of the United States? How 
does he refer to the- role of the Secretary of State- 

Examine the Constitution, Article I, Section 8 (See page 39.) 

Given the history of the War in Vietnam, why is the P'^if "^J f 
careful to compliment Congress on cooperation and to thank tnem 
for Public Law 94-110? (See pages 41-42.) 

Another bill became a law during the two ^^^^^^'^ J^l'^'ll'^f J^J" 
President did not have a signing ceremony for it. In fact, he did not 

- sign it. 

Examine the Editor's Note for October 7, 1975 (Seepage 40.) 
Examine the Consrtitution, Article I, Section 7 ' (See page 38.) 

. What actron had the President taken on October 3? What action had 
the House of Representatives and the Senate carried out by October 
)T oSSibe the process by which Public Law 94-105 was enacted. 
, ■ . 37 



txccutU-e Order ilS82 October o, 1375 



5EXSERSHIP OF ECERQ' RESEARQl AXD DEVEU3PME\T 
Ai*IINISnUTIQX OS ESTABLISHED RIllER 
BASIX COMMISSIONS 

..o ^^'^ authority vested in aae bv section 

^02 of the Kater Resources Planning Act..., and 
President of the United States, it isTierebv ordered as 
follobs: ... 

Executive Order 11883 October 6, 1975 

A»JUS"!>I:.\TS OF CERTALN R.\TES OF PAV A.\D ALLOWANCES 

By virtue of the authority vested in ne bv the 
Constitution and the laws of the United States' of 
.Anerica, and as President of the United States of 
Acicrica, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Executive Order 11884 October 7, 1975 

PRESCRIBING THE OFFICIAL COAT OF AWS, SEAL, A.VD FLAG 
OF TilE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

By virtue of the authority vested in ne as Presid- 
ent of the United States, it is herebv ordered as 
follows: ... 

The Constitution Article I Section 7 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, shall, before it 
become a Law, be presented to the President of the 
Unxted States; If he approve he shall sign it, but if 
not he shall return it, with his Objections- to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the Objections at large on their Journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such Reconsidera- 
tion two thirds of that House shall agree to pass the 
Bill, It. shall be sent, together with the Objections, 
to the other House, by which it shall likewise be 
reconsidered, and if approved by two thirds of that 
House, it shall become a Law, But in all such Cases 
the Votes of both Housed shall be determined by 
Yeas and Nays, and the Names of the Persons voting 
for and against the Bill shall be entered on the 
Journal of each House respectively. If any Bill 
shall not be returned by the President within ten 
Days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been pre- 
sented to him, the Same shall be a Law, in like 
Manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by 
their Adjournment prevent its Return, in which Case 
it shall not be a Law. 
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Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which the 
Concurrence of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives aav be necessar>' .(except on a question of 
Adjoumaent) shall be presented to the President of 
the United States; and before the Saae shall take 
Effect, shall be approced by hi«, or being dis- 
approved by hiB, shall be repassed by two thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, according 
to the Rules and Liiaitations prescribed in the Case 
of a Bill. 

Article I Section S 

The Congress shall have the power to declare 

war. 

The Constitution Article II, Section I ^ 

Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, 
he shall take the following Oath or Affiraation: - 
"I do soleanly swear (or affira) that I will faith- 
fully execute' the Office of President of the United 
States, and will to the best of ay Ability, preserve 
V,rotcct and defend the Caistitution of the United 
-States." . ^ 

Section 2. The President shall be Coaniander 
in Chief of the Array and Navy of the United States, 
and of the militia of the several States,-.- he may 
require the Opinion in writing -wf the principal 
Officer in each of the executive Departments, iq)on 
any subject relating to the Duties of their respective 
Offices 

Section 3- He shall from time to tine give to 
the Congress Inforsation of the State of the Union, 
and recojnnend to their Cofisideration such Measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient: .-- 

Energy Independence Authority 

The President's Letter to the Speaker of Hie House - 
and to President of the Senate Transmitting 
Proposed Legislation To Establish ihe Aul^rity. 
October 10,' 1975 

Dear Mr, Speaker: (Dsar l-fr. President:) 

Accordingly, I am herewith transmitting the 
Energy Independence Authority Act of 1975. This 
legislation would create a new partnership between 
the private sector and the Federal Goveminent to 
assure action on vital energy projects in the next 
decade. The Federal financial assistance provided 
in this Act would be directed primarily toward the 
coBwcrcialization of those new technologies which 
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offer the greatest pronise to develop new supplies 
and conserve our present energy resources. The 
financing vould be liaited to those projects ifhich 
would not be initiated without new Federal assista- 
nce. The EI.A would be authorized to invest up to 
$iUU billion during a seven year period. It would 
terainate after ten years. 

Tliis legislation also addresses the need to 
sic^jlify and expedite the increasingly complex process 
by which Federal regulators- decisions affect energy 
dcvelopaent. It provides for a aore effective 
Federal licensing process by authorizing a coordinated 
single Federal application process and requiring 
Federal agencies to act promptly. TTie legislation 
would not alter the basic statutory responsibilities 
of Federal regulatory- agencies. 

The achieveiacnt of energy independence in the 
next decade requires a partnership of Anerican business 
labor, and govemnent. Each partner aust bear a fair 
share of the burden in the national interest. 

The Energy Independence .Authority Act of 1975 will- 
give the United States the tools necessary to achieve 
energy independence. I urge its prompt enactnent by 
the Congress. 

Sincerely, 

GERALD R. FORD 

NOTE: Tliis is the text of identical letters addressed 
to the Honorable Cafl Albert, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to the Honorable Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, President of the Senate. 

October 7, 1975 

EDITOR'S NOTE: On October 7, 1975, a bill became law 
wxthout the President's signature. H.R. 4222 was 
vetoed by the President in a message to the House of 
Representatives on October 3, 1975 (see page 1112 of 
this volume of the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
• Documents) . The veto was overridden by the House of 
Representatives and the Senate on October 7, 1975. 
The legislative number, public law number, and title 
of the act are as follows: 

H.R. 4222 _ Public Law 94-105 

National School Lunch Act and Child Nutrition Act 
of 1966 Amendments of 1975. 
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Early Warning System in the Sinai 



rfce Lrccid^ t's Eenarks Upon Signing House Joint 
^.".str/L-A-tian €8S Cmcsmino U.S. lartidrcAion in 



Q^stoUr iZj 1375 

I an deeply gratified today to sign this 
iiaportant measure which was approved last week by 
an ovcrwhclning aajority of both Houses of the 
Congress. My signature- rcaffii«s the coB«it»eht 
of the United States to work toward a just and 
lasting peace for all nations and all peoples in the 
Middle East. 

The Sinai agrecaent, which Anerican -civilians 
will help support, is significant step tbward an 
overall settlement in the Middle East. But neither 
the United States nor Egypt nor Israel see it as an 
end to itself. 

' The war in October 1973 brought home to Americans 
just how dangerous another Arab-Israeli conflict 
would be, not only for the people of the area but for 
the entire world.. It also brought home the pressing 
need for a just settlement of the problems which 
underlie the tension and instability in that part 
of the world. 

As a result, for 2 years our Government, with 
the government of the countries directly involved, 
has been engaged in vigorous diplomatic efforts to 
promote the prospects of peace on the basis of 
Security Council Resolutions 338 and 242. 

Kith the help and the negotiating skill of 
Secretary of State Kissinger, we have .made great 
progress, in good part because of the trust placed 
in the United States by both Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. This confidence must be maintained if 
there is to be further progress and if the United 
States is to retain the mutually beneficial relation- 
ships it has established with Israel and the Arab 
states. 

We must continue our diplomatic efforts with 
the parties in order to sustain the momentum 
toward peace generated by the Sinai agreement, and 
the United States must accept the responsibilities 
which flow from our stake in peace m the Middle 
East and from our bilateral relationships which 
form the foundation for success in our diplomatic 
ef forts - 
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I Kill soon consult Congress on what is 
required to sustain these bilateral relationships, 
just as the Adninistration has consulted Congress' 
very fully over the past raonth on the latest 
diplonatic step, including the use of United States 
civxlians to further the peace process, 

Ve anticipate the saae support and understanding 
by the Congress. The overall Middle East policv of 
the United States is founded upon the most basic 
reasons of national necessity as well as our desire 
to help bring peace to regions whose peoples have 
suffered too auch already. 

I reaffirn today that we will not accept 
stagnation or stalemate in the Middle East. The 
participation of the United States civilians in 
the Sinai early warning system demonstrates that 
determination. 



I appreciate very greatly the cooperation of 
the Congress in this iD5)ortant contribution to 
stability and peace. 

■fhank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the Oval 
Office at the KMte House. 



As enacted, the joint resolutirai (H.J. Res. 683) 
is Public Law 94-110, approved October 13, 1975. 

Sometimes the President proposes a complex program that will need 
more than one action on the part of the legislative branch in order to 
become law. The President, working to reduce the size and scope of the 
Icderal government, had some new proposals for taxing and spending 
Ihe President asked for network time and announced these proposals in a 
speach to the nation. - ^ 

Examine the parts of the President's Address on Federal Taxes and 
spending that have been included, (See pages 43-44.) 

- In section A, what two proposals does the President make? What 
reason does he give for making those proposals? 

. In section B, what kind of tax cut is the President proposing? 

. In section C, why is t^le President worried about the size of the 
Federal budget? Why could Federal spending jump to more than 
420 billion without a single new program ? 

. In section D, what does the President think that Congress might 
do? What action does he threaten to take? 

. In section E, how does he appeal to the people? 

. Why does the President have to turn to Congress in order to cut 
Federal taxes and reduce Federal spending? How is the President 
trying to put pressure on Congress to pass the bills he wants? 
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FEDERAL TAXES AliD SPENDING 



The President's Address to the Nation 
October 6, 1975 

Good Evening* 

[A] 

1 have asked for this opportunity to talk with you 
tonight because it is important that all of us begin 
facing up to a fundaaental decision about our nation's 
future. 

For several years, Aanerica has been approaching a 
cross roads in our history. Today are there. 

To put it siufdy, we must decide whether we shall 
continue in the direction of recent years -the path to- . 
ward bigger government, higher taxes, and higher xnfla- 
tion-or whether we shall now take a new' direction-bring- 
ine a hait to the momentous growth of government, re- 
storing our prosperity-, and allowing each of you a greater 
voice in your own future. 

Tonight I will set forth two proposals that, taken 
together, as they must be, represent the answer I 
believe we must choose: 

First, I propose that we make a substantial and 
permanent reduction in our Federal taxes; and. 

Second, I propose that we make a substantial re- 
duction in the growth of Federal spending. 

Let me emphasize at the outset that these proposals 
must be tied together in one package. It would "be 
dangerous and irresponsible to adopt one without the 
other. I will not accept that as an answer for our 
future. 'l want these proposals acted upon together by 
the Congress. Together, they represent one central and , 
fundamental decision: that America belongs to you, the 
people, and not to the Government. 

[B] 

Tonight, I propose permanent tax reductions 
totalling $28-billion-the biggest single tax cut in our 
history. Earlier this year the Congress passed, and 
I signed, a temporary tax cut covering calendar year 
1975. That temporary law will expire at the end of thia 
year, and unless we act now, your taxes w^ill -go up 
again in January. I am proposing that we sweep away 
that temporary law and replace it, effective Jan 1. with 
a permanent Federal income tax cut that will be both 
larger and more equitable. 
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he must recognize that cutting of taxes is only 
. half the answer. If. we cut only taxes, but do not 
cut the growth of govcmnent spending budget deficits 
will continue to clinb, the Federal Government will 
continue to borrow too nuch noney from the private 
sector, we will have more inflation, and ultimately 
we will have more unemployment. Substantial cuts in 
your taxes must be tied to substantial cuts in the 
growth of government spending. 

Anyone who has followed the upward leap in 
Federal spending can only shake his head in astonish- 
ment. Back in 1962, the Federal budget for the first 
time in our history ran over $100-billion. In oidv 
eight years, the budget doubled in size. In the com- 
ing fiscal year, unless we act, it will double again 
to over $400-billion. 

One of the reasons for this horrendous spending 
growth is that much of the increase in each year's 
budget is required by programs already on the statute 
bocks. N^any of these programs were first enacted 
years ago, and while individually they might have 
appeared manageable then, today, taken together, they 
are out of control. They are like a freight train 
whose lights were first seen far off in the night. 
That train has been coming closer and closer, and 
now it is roaring down upon us. If we don't slow 
it down. Federal spending next year could easily jump 
to more than $420-billion-without a single new 
Fedoral program. 

[dF 

If wc allow "politics as usual" to prevail in the 
Congress, there will be a ten^tation to overwhelmingly 
approve the tax cuts and do nothing on the spending 
cuts. 'Ihat must not happen. I will go forward with 
the tax cuts that I am proposing only if there is a 
clear, affirmative decision by your representatives in 
the House and the Senate that they will hold spending 
next year to $395-billion. I will not hesitate to 
veto any leglislation passed by the Congress which 
violates the spirit of that understanding. I want 
these actions to be a first step-and they are a 
crucial step toward balancing -the FeSeral budget 
within three years. 
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America's greatness was not built by taxing 
people to their limits but by letting our people 
exercise their freedoa and their ingenuity to their 
limits. Freedom and prosperity go hand in hand. The 
proof is there to see around the world. Only by re- 
leasing the full energies of our people-only by getting 
the Government off your back and out of your pocket- 
will vfc achieve our goals of stable prices and more 
jobs. 

I deeply believe that our nation must not contin- 
ue down the road we have been traveling. Down that 
road lies the wreckage of many great nations of the 
past. Let us choose instead the other road- the road 
that we know to be tested, the road that will work. 

As your President, I cannot take this journey 
alone. I need the help of you, the American people, 
to persuade your Congressmen and your Senators that 
you want the growth in government spending cut so 
that your taxes can cut now. I need the help of the 
farmer in Iowa, the housewife in California, the 
retired couple in Florida, the small businessman m 
New Jersey, the student in Texas-all of you. This must 
be a national effort . America should not belong to 
the government, but to the people. You can serve the 
nation by helping us make the right choice for the 
future . 

Thank you, and good evening. 



'OX 
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